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servile insurrection, was without doubt as extreme a policy as well 
could be. 

And how about Lincoln's proclamation of July 17, 1862, approving and 
publishing the act of Congress denouncing death or imprisonment and 
confiscation of property on everybody in the South. Did it exactly har- 
monize with his declaration later on of "malice towards none and charity 
for all? 

Legal Education and Admission to the Bar in the Southern States. An 
address delivered by Hon. William Minor Lile, University of Vir- 
ginia, before the Kentucky State Bar Association at Mammoth 
Cave, Kentucky, July 8, 1914. 

In this address Dr. Lile notes the fact that out of eighty-eight law 
schools outside of the South, only five, or less than six per cent., still 
offer courses of less than three years, and four of these five are 
located in Indiana, whose constitution endows every citizen with the 
privilege of practicing law without any previous study of it. Of the thirty 
law schools in the South eighteen (or 60 per cent.) are still content 
with a two years' course or less. Dr. Lile stands for higher standards 
of admission to the bar, and for longer courses of law in college, and 
believes that the time has passed when the South might plead the usual 
excuse of poverty. The Editor concurs in all that Dr. Lile says as to the 
advantages of thorough preparation and takes exception only as to one 
statement, which, however, does not affect his argument in the slightest. 

He says : "Prior to 1850, the law school that I have the honor to 
serve (University of Virginia) was, I believe, the only law school in the 
United States." Surely, this belief as expressed is very far from a state- 
ment of the facts. Prior to 1850, there were in Virginia alone three law 
schools — that of William and Mary College, which began in 1779 and 
was realy the first in the United States and the law scnools of Judge 
Creed Taylor and Judge Henry St. George Tucker. That of William 
and Mary continued till 1861. In the North there was the famous law 
school at Litchfield, Connecticut, and both Harvard and Yale had law 
schools prior to 1850. There were certainly others both in the North and 
in the South, previous to that time. 

Address on the Life and Services of General Marcus I. Wright. By 
Gen. William Ruffin Cox, delivered before R. E. Lee Camp, No. 1, 
of Confederate Veterans. 

This address was made by General Cox on the occasion of the pre- 
sentation to Lee Camp of a portrait of General Wright, February 26, 1915. 
General Wright was a descendant of soldiers who served gallantly in 



